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a complete reversal of Frederick^ previous policy1. He could no longer^
rely on the great churchmen in whom he had hitherto reposed his confi*
dence and whom he had singled out for exceptionally generous treatment in
the way of grants of lands and privileges; they had failed him. In the spring
Henry Raspe, Landgrave of Thuringia, and Wenceslas, King of Bohemia,
were named his deputies in Germany, each with the title sacri per Ger-
mcmiam imperil procurator*. But the appointment of two prominent lay
princes was not the only indication that the Emperor had ceased to count
upon the higher clergy. He now turned to the cities of Germany, not
only to the imperial towns which he had generally patronised, but to the
bishops1 towns which, in order to please their ecclesiastical masters, he had
usually downtrodden, and he found that, with few exceptions, they rewarded
his confidence and his bounty by staunch loyalty, Cologne itself was
largely imperialist, influenced no doubt by the English alliance which
resulted from the marriage of Frederick with Isabella; the burghers took
part in the campaign which ended in the capture and imprisonment of
their papalist archbishop (February 124$); it was only by granting
extraordinary privileges that William of Holland ultimately gained
admittance into the city (October 1247).

Worms enthusiastically supported Conrad, and in the fighting in the
region of the upper Rhine in 1&42-1&43 they rendered him great service,
especially with their fleet of boats which on one occasion sailed down the
river and relieved the fortress of Castel which the Archbishop of Mayence
was besieging. Erfurt suffered the imposition of an interdict rather than
desert their king; the burghers of Ratisbon drove out their disloyal bishop,
Siegfried, once the trusted chancellor of Frederick, and, when he died
shortly after, they refused him burial within their city; Frederick hand-
somely rewarded them by expressly exempting them from the terms of the
edict of Ravenna of 1238 and by permitting them to set up a town council
with a burgomaster and civic officials independent of their bishop
(November 1245)3, The financial support supplied by the towns com-
pensated to some extent for the serious losses caused by the alienation and
pawning of crown and personal property to which the Hohenstaufen were
compelled to resort in order to gain assistance in other quarters.

With the formal deposition of the Emperor at the Council of Lyons
in July 1245 we enter on the last and the most deplorable phase of the
war. In the autumn of the same year Innocent sent Philip of Ferrara as
legate to Germany; he was the first of a series of legates commissioned

1  That Frederick himself visited Germany in the early part of the year 1242 for
the purpose of reorganising the government, as suggested by a passage in Matthew
Paris (iVj p. 268) and accepted by Schirrmacher,Fn>c?n"cA II9 rv,pp. 499 sqq., and more
recently by Schirmer, Beitrage zur Geschichte Kaiser Friedrichs II, 1904, has been
set aside on the ground of insufficiency of evidence.   See Hampe, Kaisergeschichte,
p. 266, n. 1.

2  Bohraer, Regesta, nos. 4457 and 11390.
8 Ibid. no. 3516.